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rovern. // PEOPLE OF NOTTINGHAM, 
Chas! nthe Motives and Prospects of the War. 
he Go. Me Amongst those towns of England which 
e, must famave shewn the best spirit, for many years 
ithin g Mest, as to political matters, Nottingham 
Cham. @jftods at least as forward as any, and, 
erefore, I address to you the observa- 
er de. Mijons, which, at this critical period, I think 
it has fie my duty to publish, on the Motives and 
as not Mmerospects of that War, which, perhaps, 
a right fgll be begua before this paper reaches the 
Bour. 
in the 
‘ion of 
of re. 
nobi. 
its, or 
iuant: 
irre. 
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The last war, which added 600 millions 
the National Debt, and which produced 
many and such great calamities, cala- 
ties not transient but durable; that war 
for its pretexts, Ist, that the French 
d issued a Decree inviting all nations to 
against their governments, and 2nd, 



























I do. at they had opened the Navigation of 
Cow River Scheldt in Flanders. The futi- 
zeus, y of these pretexts have been a thousand 
nes demonstrated. The rea/ grounds of 
at war are now well known; but, at 
EON, fmmey ‘ate, there is no such pretext for the 
resent intended, or, threatened, war. 
we war-faction are now compelled to ac- 
NO, powledge, that France is confined within 
ir ancient limits ; that Napoleon has de- 
the ared his adherenee to the Treaty of. Pa- 


is, dictated by us and our allies; that he 
‘made overtures to all the Powers to 
serve peace; that he has mast explicit- 
pledged himself to the French people 
at he will enter on no war of aggression; 
it he has, in complaisance to us, abo- 
hed the Slave which we could 
Mt prevail on Louis to do; that he has 
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xt for going to war? t do they tell 
pu, that they wish to see Europe once 
ore bleeding for? Why, say, that 
a °y cannot trust Napoleon ; that he never 

‘ kept any treaty ; anat make 
peaty now; that he will sally forth as 








ee reed to the formation of a constitution 

ue hich will necessarily tend to promote the 

be ace and happiness of France. ll this | figh 
D ae war-faction ; none of this 

: an they deny. What, , is their pre- 

’ 
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we ought to fall upon him and destroy 
him while he is weak. 

Whether he de weak is a question on 
which I will speak hereafter. At present 
let us inquire into the solidity of this opi- 
nion, that we cannot trust Napoleon, 
®%rounded as this opinion is on the asser- 
tion, that he is a notorious breaker of 
treaties. 

Suppose this latter assertion to be truce, 
is that a ground of war? When would 
wars cease, and with whom could we ever 
have treaties, if we were to act on such a 
rule? Did not Russia make a treaty with 
Napoleon at Tilsit, in which the former 
stipulated to adopt the Continental Sys- 
tem, and in which she acknowledged Jo- 
seph King of Spain? And was it not the 
breach of this treaty, which led Napoleon 
into Russia? Did we not see Bavgria, Au- 
stria, and Prussia, all bound to Napoleen 
by treaty in a war against Russia; and did 
they not all of them actually desert him in 
the field and join his enemies? And, you 
will bear in mind, too, that he had repeat- 
edly had the Sovereigns of these three 
countries at his feet, and had replaced 
them upon their ‘thrones. What impu- 
dence, then, is it in the war-faction to call 
him a freaty-breaker, and to say, that we 
cannot trust him! How we have kept our 
treaties I shall not > > to shew; nor, 
indeed, is it necessary. It is well known, 
that all those Powers, whom we now call 
our high allies, and on whose valour and 
fidelity we place so much reliance, have 
been our allies before ; that they have quit- 
ted our alliance and joined France against 
us; that they have, in short, within the 
last 22 years, all been twice fighting with 


‘Prance against us, and more than twice 


ting with us against France. These 


those persons have, who would persuade 
us, that we never can have peace with Na- 
poleon; and that we ought to make war 
with him till he be destroyed, because be 
is a man, who does not keep treaties! 

What, then, are the real Motives of the 





expected war? This . a matter of vast im- 


facts being notorious, what assurance must . 
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portance. It is of the greatest conse- 
quence that the people of stch a place as 
Nottingham, or Coventry, or any other 
finé town of England, abounding in good 
sense, should clearly understand this ques- 
tion at the very out-set Of the war; be- 
cause, if they do not carry this knowledge 
along with them through the war, the cf- 
fects of the war will not, in all likelihood, 
lead, at last, to a just and beueficial 
result. . 

What, then, are the real Motives of the 
expected war? Iam not in acquaintance 
with the Ministers; I know nobody who 
is. But, | hear many of the war-faction 
talk ; and, with them, at least, the follow- 
ing are the real Motives for going to war: 
—They say, that the ceuntry is come to 
that pass, that it cannot now live in peace 
with its present system in existence. They 
say, that the last twelve months were far 
more distressing than any foregoing twelve 
months of war; that commerce was less 
productive ; that trades of all sorts were 
worse; that houses and land became less 
valuable ; that manufactures throve less; 
that journeymen and labourers were star- 
ving, who, before, were doing passably 
well.—They say, that more than 40,000 
families, living upon their incomes, had 
migrated to various parts of the Continent, 
and especially to France; that these fami- 
lies draw out of England 15 or 20 millions 
sterling a year; that the rents of lands and 
the dividends from the Stocks were, in a 
great degree, spent in France instead of 
England, because’ in the former country 
one pound would go as far as three pounds 
in the latter country; that thus there was 
less demand for labourers, for corn, for 
cattle, for household goods, for all arti- 
cles of dtess, for carriages, than there was 
in time of war; that thus tradesmen, far- 
mers, and manufacturers lost their cus- 
tomers, and that labourers and journey- 
men lost their employment. They say, 
that houses fit for persons of fortune be- 
came worth little or nothing > and, that, 
near London, in particular, thousands of 
houses became tenantless on account of 
the peace, tothe ruin of builders, aud the 
starvation of journeymen. ; 

Now, I believe all this to be true; but, 
how, then. dre we to go to war in order 
fo make England as cheap a country a$ 
France? Or, are we alzouys to have war 
to prevent these migrations to France? 
Are we never to have peace; are we to 
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To the People of Nottingham. ride 

keep on shedding human blood, \est peace 
Should énable the English to go abroad jy 
search of cheap living? 

But, how comes this migration to hayo 
taken place now, more than in forme, 
times? You will bear in mind, my friend, 
of Nottingham, that we did formerly live 
in peace with France for many years {o. 
gether; that we had treaties of friendshj, 
and of commerce with France; and th; 
nobody used to be alarmed at the effec; 
of any migration from England to France, 
Ilow comes it, then, that Fiance is no; 
become so inviting to English people: 
What is the cause of so many thousands 
flocking thither to live in preference to 
their own country? You will bear jy 
mind, my friends of Nottingham, that be. 
fore the peace, we were told of nothing 
but the miseries which Napoleon had in. 
flicted upon France. We were told, that 
he had-drained the people of their all; 
that he had ruined the arts, manufactures, 
commerce, and agriculture; that he had 
taken away all the able men, and left the 
land to be ploughed and sowed by old 
men, women,and children. And yet, the 
moment. the passage to France is, free, 
thousands upon thousands of English peo- 
ple flock thither to live, while not a single 
French family came to live on their means 
in England. What, then, is the real fact: 
Why do so many go to Jive upon thei 
fortunes in France? I will, in as. few 
words as I can, explain this mystery, 

The motive for going to live in France, 
is that people can live cheaper there. For 
instance, Mr. Burr has an income from 
the Stocks, or from his farms, which he 
lets, of 500 pounds a year, With this, i 
Mr. Bull lives in the country, he may, ' 
Mrs. Bull manages well, keep. one mait- 
servant, and drink a pint of wine, a,daj. 
without being able, however, to lay bys 
single shilling for his three or four chil- 
dren. If Mr. Bull, or, rather Mrs, Bul, 
chooses to live in town, he must. putup 
with part of a house; he myst black his 
own shoes, and Mrs, Bull must,cook he 
own mutton chop, Thus situated, Mr. 
Bull reads in the newspaper, that, a, bottle 
of wine in France costs, six-pence, tv 


| key half a.crown, a house and garden tet 


pounds a year, and, so,on, .“* Look. 
« my dear,” says he toMrs,Bull, ie . 


‘we could Jive much, mare comforts 
“ France. We could keep a ma! and 





“footman in France.”  “ Ay”, ° 
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eg tre. Bull, “and a carriage foo, my 
‘dear.’ “ Yes,” replies he, ** and lay 

ON fo hare by something too for the little Bulls. 
in former And, besides, we shall have no poor- 
MY friend, Prates OF tythes to pay. They soon get 
rmerly five rid reir odds and ends ; off they go to 
: , ving behind them an order to 


y years to. 
friendship 
> and that 
he effect; 
to Franco. 
ICE IS nox 
1 people? 
thousands 
erence to 
| bear jy 
5 that be. 
nothin: 

g 
1 had ip. 
told, that 


















cr income, and also leaving 

» share of the peor-rates 
2 ve paid by those who 
ren | leaving their maid-servant, 

x0°-maker, bricklayer, car- 
p ‘cner, baker, &c. to find, where 
tie: other customers to supply their 
place. 
[am sure you all clearly understand 
this. You clearly see the reason for peo- 
pie migrating to France; you see how this 
m gration throws others out of work, and 
how it lessens the number of persons who 
poy the taxes, and you see, that they 


heir all: ; . 
ifactures, A !'4 not migrate to France, if the means 
‘he had of living were not cheaper in France than 
1 left the in England. But, as [am not so sure, 
1 by old that vou clearly perceive the cause of these 


Jow prices in France compared with the 





‘Yet, the nh ape 

is free, pprices in England, I will explain that 
ish peo. eause to you as briefly as [ am able. 

a single __ All the necessaries of life are dearer in 
> anes Fogland than in France, because the 7'axes 
val fact? are heavier in England than they are in 
on. their France. For instance, suppose the go- 
as few Yernment to take six-pence tax upon every 
ry, pair of stockings, the maker must sell them 
France, six-pence a pair dearer than he did before. 
e. For We pay twenty shillings a bushel for salt ; 
Strom but, if there were no tax upon salt, we 
rich he should not pay above three or four shil- 
this. if lings a bushel. The tax is, I believe, 16s. 
may. f a bushel, and then there is the charge of 
> maid rie maker for the interest of the money 
a day. Pcvanced in the amount of the tax. For 
y bya *ie you pay at Nottingham, I suppose, 6d. 
r chile * quart, Winchester measure. Mult, 
Bull which now sells for 10s. a bushel, pays 
put up 4s.6d. a bushel in tax. To this must. be 
‘k. his ided the tax paid by the brewer on the 
© her Ale. To this also must be added the innu- 
Y Mr. merable taxes paid by the farmer out of the 
bottle Price of his Barley. If you put all these 
: ture together, you will see what it is that makes 
p ten your Ale cost 6d. a quart. If one coun- 
here. ‘ry pays upon every article twice as much 
Khy; it (axes as another country, it is very evi- 
ly in “ent that living in the former. must. cost 
‘and ‘wice as muchas it costs in the latter. 





Now, then, you see clearly why things 
re cheaper im France than they are in 


Pa 





says 
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| England. You see clearly why it is that 
‘people migrate ta: rance; and, as this 
migration cannot take place in time of war, 
| this is one of the reasons why the war-fac- 
tion are so eager to push the copatry on 
into that state, without any consideration 
as to the consequence which that war may 
produce. 

But, they have other.reasons, one of 
which is of the same sort. ‘They say, that 
France presents an enticing field for Ma. 
nufacturess ‘They have seen how manu- 
factories have risen up. in America. They 
have seen, that, ina very few years, the 
cotton and woollen manufactories of Ame- 
rica have so rapidly increased as almost to 
shut out those of Fng!and.—They know. 
that this great change in the commercial 
affairs of the world has arisen from the 
migration of English manufacturers to 
America. They know, that.as much food 
can be bought in France fora shilling as 
in England for two or three shillings; anc, 
they say, that France being so near, it 
wilt be impossible, in time of peace, to 
prevent manufacturers and machine-makers 
from going to France. ‘They say, that 
thus France, instead of England, will sup- 
ply the rest of Europe with what are now 
called English manufactures. They say, 
that hundreds of manufacturers and arti- 
zans went over in the last year,even under 
the Bourbons, and that now, when they 
are sure to enjoy complete religious li- 
berty, without any predominant church, 
the migration would be by thousands. 
Therefore, they wish for war, secing that, 
during a war, no migration can take place. 
They know, that there are laws to prevent 
artizans and manufacturers from migrating 
to any country ; but, they also know, that 
it is next to impossible to enforce those 
laws. They know that such laws only 
make the desire to migrate the more keen. 
They know, in short, that such laws are 
not more efficient than would be a law or 
proclamation to prevent birds from flying 
from one grove to another; and that no- 
thing but a complete and forcible obstruc- 
tion will answer the purpose. 

Another motive with the war-faction, 
and, perhaps, the most powerful of all, is, 
to prevent the people of England from 
witnessing the effects of a free government 
in France. In France Napoleon hos 
agreed that the pedple shall be really re- 
presented in the L@gislatyre; that vo tax 








shall be imposed without the people's free 
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consent. In France there are no fythes. 
In France there is no predominant Church. 
The war-faction fear the effect of this 
example. They say, that this state of 
things has arisen ont of a Democratic Re- 
volution. They say, that for the people 
of Kngland to have this continually be- 
fore their eyes is very dangerous. They 
say, as the newspapers said, in the case 
of America, we onght to go to war; we 
ought to keep on war; we ought to have 
ho peace; we ought to send Lord Wel- 
lington and all our army to fight and 
burn and destroy in America, until Mr. 
Mapison be deposed; until this “ mis- 
** chievous example of the success of de- 
** mocratical rebellion be annihilated.” 
Until this was done, they said, that the 
world could have no real peace. Until 
this was done, they said, that no regular 
government was safe. Until this was 
donc, they said, that the English govern- 
‘ment would remain in jeopardy every 
hour. 

This faction are dreadfully alarmed at 
the description which travellers give us of 
the happy state of France. While the war 
tasted, the people of England were kept 
wholly in the dark as to this matter. You 
will bear in mind, my friends of Notting- 
ham, what the war-faction told us upon 
this head. ‘They told us, that all avas 
misery in France; that the people were in 
the last stage of wretchedness; that they 
were become very poor in consequence 
of the taxes imposed by Napoleon; that 
there was no able men left to till the land; 
that the people hated Napoleon, and only 
sought an opportunity to cast off his yoke ; 
that, in short, the country was become a 
wilderness. Strange transition! They 
now want war to prevent the people of 
Nagland from migrating to that wilder- 
ness! They now want war to prevent us 
from seeking happiness in climes of such 
misery! They want war to prevent Eng- 
lishmen from being captivated with the 
effects oftyranny! — 

From what has been said, it is clear, I 
think, that the alarms of the war-faction 
arise, in a great degree, from the known 
cheapness of living in. France compared 
with the price of living in England. It is 
also, 1 think, clear, that the comparative 
Ingh prices iw England arise from our! 
heavy taxes. The way, then, for rational. 
meo to go to work to prevent further mi- 
gration, is, to inquire how our faxes may 
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be reduced, in suth a degree as to brine 
English prices and French prices neare, 
at any rate, toa level. And, if they were 
to enter upon this inquiry, they wou) 
soon discover, that so desirable an end j; 
not to be advanced by war. It is, in fay: 
by war that our prices have been raised ;, 
such a height as to induce people to pj. 
grate: and, yet, strange infatuation! they 
would cure the evil by more war! 
For twenty-two years previous to the 
late wars against France, the average price 
of the quartern loaf in England was fiz. 
pence. During the twenty-two years from 
the commencement of that war to this tine, 
the average price of the quartern loaf iy 
England has beena little more thanelezen. 
pence. This has been occasioned by the 
augmentation of the taxes. The whole of 
the taxes, upon an average of years, for 
twenty-two years before those wars, a. 
mounted to less than twenty millions s 
year. Since those wars began, they have,’ 
upon an average, amounted to more thay 
forty millions a year. Thus, you see, that 
high prices arise from taxation, that tasa- 
tiow arises out of war; and, yet, in order 
to prevent us from migrating to France in 
search of low prices, this faction would 
have more war, whereby more taxes vill 
be imposed and still higher prices of- 
sioned. 

But, not only has war made high prices 
up to this time: it. will continue to mae 
prices high in England for ages to come; 
because, besides the. taxes which bare 
becn. raised and expended on account of 
war, there have been loans made to the 
amount of 600 millions, the bare interest 
of which does, I believe, exceed the whole 
amount of all the taxes collected in Franc, 
upon almost three times the number 
people. In short, such has been the ¢ 
fect of the late wars with us, that our 
peace taxes were to have been sixty mile 
lions a year, whereas our peace taxes, be- 
fore the war against France, -were siziem 
millions a year. And yet this factioa 
would make us believe, that, to —— 
happy and safe at home, it is necessary 
have more war! 

If, unhappily, we are now to + cok . 
again, the taxes must be not only 35 § 
but much greater, than they have been ®* 
fore ; because, though the expenditir 
should not be greater on account of the “4 
| Joang must still be made, and taxes mus, 
raised to pay the interest of them: °°" 
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uns will go on augmenting the debt, and 
interest of the debt must continue to 
aid after the war is over, let who 
il] live to see that day. Of course, 
rices will still keep, on an average, rising ; 
ie difference between prices in England 
nd in. France will be greater than it is 
pw; people will be still more disposed to 
igrate than at present; and, thus wiil 
ar have augmented the evil instead of re- 
oving it. 
The war-faction make quite sure of suc- 
ssagainst Napoleon. ‘They do not al- 
w him above three months to exist. 
hey say he was brought back by the army; 
at the army were so attached to him 
at they never could endure the good 
ing Louis; that the ermy bore down 
enty-tive, or thirty, millions of good 
renchmen; that the whole nation was 
thing, and the army every thing. 
et,in the next breath, they say that he 
snoarmy ; that the army, what there 
of it, is good for little, and that the 
oops, so far from liking him, are daé/y 
serting to the good king at Ghent. 
range fellows this army, or no army, 
st be compesed of ! Not a soul of them 
ould lift a hand for the good king while 
was in France ; but, he having ruo 
ay out of France, they desert from Na- 
blcon to join the king ! 
On the other hand, the war-faction re- 
sent the High Allies as being wondrous 
rong. ‘They have 800,000 men march- 
towards the Rhine. They have an 
undance of cannon, horses, provisions, 
. They are, too, so beloved by all 
(r people. All the people in Belgium, 
llolland, in the new kingdom of Han- 
rer, in Prussia, Saxony, Germany, Aus- 
i, Italy, Sicily, and Spain are so fond, 
exceedingly fond, of their good Sove- 
igns, and detest Napoleon so much, that 
Contest cannot be cither doubtful, or 
mg. Now, if this be so, why are they 
ad of Napoleon or his French people ? 
hy need they be alarmed ?. If all their 


ople are so free and so happy and so |'pe 


d of their Sovereigns, and such haters 

Napoleon and of the French, why not 

ve Napoleon and the French to this 

red? Why not leave them to their 

“y bP i a ag we to be involved 
war for the purpose of putti 

¥Q a second time a sl. er te bn bier 


© in the world care a straw about ? 
Jlowever, the faet is, [ believe, not what 
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| the war-factian tolls us, in this respect, 
Their own contradictions andalarms prove 
very clearly, that they think the French 
nation and their chief formidable. The 
same faction vowed eternal war against 
Mr. Manson, whose name they now aever 
mention. There is no doubt that they 
were, in this latter case, reduced to reason 
by the baitles on the Lakes, on the Ocean, 
and onthe land of America. It was the 
sword, which brought them fo their senses ; 
and, is there sot reason to believe, that 
such will be the case again? Let us first 








hear of one or two great battles, and then 
we shall be able to judge of the relative 


| means of the opposing parties. 


And, if the war-faction should be dis. 
appointed ; if war should carry the French 
arms again into Tolland and to Vienna ; 
if this coalition, too, should be dissolved, 
and England again left to make war or 
peace single-handed ; if this should be the 
case, what will Zhen be our situation? If 
migration be an evil now, what ‘would it 
be at the end of such a war, which would 
have added another hundred million or 
two to the national debt, and, in propor- 
tion, to our permanent taxes? If we can- 
not live in peace with France now ; if her 
abundance and her political example are 
now objects of terror to the war-faction, 
what will they be then? 

It is a-curious thing to observe, that, 
while, at this time, all the ports of France 
are open to England, and while the mail 
comes more frequently than ever from 
that country, there is no mail permitted to 
go from England to France. Napoteon 
seems not to wish to disguise any thing. 
He has no law, no regulation, to prevent 
is from seeing what he is about. Any 
one may Write to us a full account of hig 
preceedings. Ile aims atnosecrecy. He 
suffers any one to go, or come. This ar- 
gues any thing but fear. ‘Ten thousand 
assassins Pay cote France, if they can 
be found. is does riot seem as if he 
were in any terror. And yet, there are 
rsons constantly endeavouring to per- 
suade us, that he lives amidst the most 
dreadful alarms. 

It is with a view of guarding you, my 
friends of Nottingham, against the false- 
hoeds and misrepresentations of the war- 
faction that I have offered to you these 
remarks. Neither you nor I can prevent 
war, if it be to take place ; but it is in our, 
power to reject falsehood, to think rightly 
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etpon this important subject, to endeavour 

“to enlighten others whom we See in error, 
and thus to deserve no part of that reproach 
which will justly fall upon those who 
shall have been instrumental in the utter 
ruin of our country. 

You will please to observe, that I am 
very far from thinking, that we can live in 
peace with France, uuless we change our 
system. With taxes to the amount of 
Siely millions a year, while France is in 
her present state, we never can live in 
peace with her and retain our greatness. 
People, who are able to remove, never 
will long continue to walk on foot on this 
side of .the water, if they can ride in 
coaches on the other. Where the rich 
are, thither will go those arts which the 
ich support. I amwell aware of all this, 
but, it is not by war that I would endea- 
your to keep Englishmen at home. By 
peace, by wconomy, by reducing the mili- 
tary establishment, by conciliatory laws, 
and especially by a constitutional Reform 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament, I 
would make Englishmen feel ; [ would 
not fell them, but | would make them feed, 
that there was nothing for them to envy, 
or to seek after, in France, in America, 
orinany other country upon earth. 

With that respect to which your good 
sense and public spirit entitle you from 
all your countrymen, 

I remain your friend, 
| Wwa. Copsert. 
Botley, May 2, 1813. 
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War acarnst France. 


Mr. Cossetrt,—You have already, and 
most ably shewn, that there exists, at this 
period, a striking similarity between the 
invasion of France in 1792, and that which 
is again threatened in 1815.—In nothing 
is the resemblance more obvious than in 
the pacific and moderate language now 
used by Napoleon, and that employed by 
the National Assembly when it met to de- 
termine this great question, whether the 
right of making war and peace belonged to 
the king or to the nation ?, Having decided 
in favour of the exclusive right of the peo- 
ple, they decreed, “ that the French na- 
** tion formally disclaims all wars from 
* motives of ambitign, or views of. con- 
““ quest; and engages never to employ 
** her forces against the liberty of any other 
** people.”—-Even when the conduct of! 
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Austria first compelled France to UNsheas| 
the sword, the same Assembly declared 
<4 , . = 
that the French people, faithful to th, 
i; principles of its constitution, which fo, 
« sringeguiast ae 
*¢ is now arming ee for its Poa Saar 
; vedom 
‘its independence, and its  sovereig, 
66 ty.”—It is true. these principles were 
afterwards departed from; but this wa 
not the spontaneous act of the French go 
vernient. It was not with them a matte 
of choice when they proclaimed “ peacg 
‘¢ to the cottage and war to the palace,’ 
We must look to the Duke of Brunswick’ 
Manifesto for the cause of this.—Jere jp 
deed we shall find enough to, palliate, j 
not to justify, all the subsequent host 
proceedings of France against her extern: 
enemies, and all the dreadful convulsion 
with which she was so long agitated inter 
nally.—“ The inhabitants of cities, towus 
‘‘ or villages, who shall dare to defen 
‘“¢ themselves: against the troops of their 
*¢ Imperial and Royal Majesties, and tir 
‘** upon them either in the open country 
*‘ or feom the windows, doors, or other 
“openings of their houses, shall be pu 
*¢ nished on the spot with all the rigow' 
“ martial law, and their houses shall 
6 nulled down or burnt.”’—* The city of 
“¢ Paris and ali its inhabitants without di 
“tinction shall be bound without te 
‘¢ smallest delay, to submit to the king, \ 
‘¢ set him at full and perfect liberty, and 
*¢ secure to him, as also to all the royé 
‘6 persons of his family, the inviolabill 
‘and. respect which, according to the 
“laws of nature and of nations, are du 
‘¢ from subjects to. their sovereigns ; ot 
‘¢ Imperial and Royal Majesties decianns 
‘¢ that all the members of the National As 
“sembly, of the departments, districts 
‘¢ municipalities, national guards, Jus!'° 
‘¢ of the peace, and all other persons thal 
“ soever, shall be answerable mith inet 
“lives and fortunes for all events; (rit 
“6 by martial. law, aud, punished teil ho 
“ hopes of pardon: their said, Maj¢ 
“further declaring, upon the faith ‘ 
“word of an emperor and of @ be 
“<< That if the palace of the Thuilles 
“ : if the leas 
shall be forced. or insulted, i be of 
“ violenee, the least, outrage shall be” 
“ fered to their irsics hae 
. Queen, or the Royal Family; y fet 
sion shall not be made immediai<) 


* their safety, their preservation, a 
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liberty, they will take a signal and me- 
» movable vengeance, by delivering up the 


«city of Paris to military execution and 
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| ** to France, would again become French, 
‘aud the triumphant eagles would again 
|“ carry beyond the Rhine, the Alps, and 








‘complete subversion: and the revolters, | * the Pyrenees, the independence and the 
«chu shall have given occaston for such ** emancipation of nations, 


But if the 


ANY people ~genyeance, to the just punishment of'| ** nation is respected, if her rights are not 


“ther crimes”? Such are the 7th and 
sth articles of that humane Manifesto, | 
which served as a signal to rouse, and to 
render furious the minds of almost the 
whole population of France, and which, 
F instead of tending to preserve the life of 
the unfortunate monarch, hastened his 
conveyance to the scaffold. ‘The Times 
newspaper asserts, that ‘* it is not histori- 
“cally true that the Duke of Brunswick’s 
* Manifesto occasioned the failure of the 
“jirst invasion of France.’’—Critically 
speaking, it may be that the mere pudblica- 
tion of this document had not that effect; 
| but it is also true that the measures pur- 
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ies, towns sued by the Allies, which were exactly in 
to defei the spirit of the Manifesto, were the cause 
sof theig of their armies being driven from the soil 
35. and firg of France, and of the war being after- 






| country wards carried into the bosom of their own 
, Or othe territory. ‘The object of the Times writer 
ul be p was to make it be believed, that the De- 
rigour 0 claration of the Allies against Napoleon, 
r shall be would not occasion any new disaster, in 
he city of case they should again enter France. The 
thout di disgraceful termination of the campaign 
thout the which followed the Duke of Brunswick’s 



















e king, t¢ Manifesto, is sufficiently conclusive as to 
erty, and itseflects; and although the new fulmina- 
the roy tion ayainst the ** rebel and his adherents,” 
iolabilit) is not so bloody in its aspect, though 
g to te ¢jually sanguinary, its consequences must 
» are di be, indeed already have been, to unite 
ns; (ei ail the energies of the French nation in 
leclaring support of Napoleon.—“‘ Itis not justice 
ioual As “(says the Gazette de France), which 
districts “arkis the Sovereigns of Europe, but pas- 
y justice ~sionand anger. Let them beware: all 
ams thal “the coalitions directed against France 
ith the “for twenty years were unsuccessful, 
bs; tries “ whilst they presented only a confedera- 
| “tion of Princes, and not a league of na- 





‘dons, and whilst France remained con- 
“ ceatrated in herself, and was united by 
“a national will. Let them not then re- 
“ vive in Francethe frenzy of 1793. ‘The 
‘ same violation of her territory, the least 
- lusult to the moral character of’ the na- 
, ton, -would produce the’ samé enthu+ 
_, dasm, the same exasperation, and the 
_ Same vengeance; Soon all the provinces, 

















| ** that of a free Constitution. 


** contemned, all her energy will subside 
‘into the only wish which she forms— 
Then all 
*¢ France may proudly repeat what Plin} 
* said to Trajan, * If we have a Prince, it 
** is to preserve us from having a master.’ ” 

It is much to be regretted, that there are 
so few who are capable of justly appreci- 
ating the causes of the war of 1793, or of 
that with which we are now threatened. 
The ignorance generally prevailing on this 
subject, seems to arise from the implicit re- 
liance that is placed in the statements of 
our newspaper press, the sole object of 
which is to obscure truth, to paralyze the 
mind, and to excite the ferocious passions 
of cannibals, who delight in war because 
it satiates their thirst for human blood.— 
How few are there, of the present day, 
that have any recollection of that * en- 
thusiasm” which animated Frenchmen, 
when the soil of France was first invaded ; 
how comparatively few are to be found, 
that are any way acquainted with those 
individual traits of valour and attachment 
to liberty, which a former violation of her 
territory called forth amongst that brave 
and gallant people. France was then 
fighting for freedom, for independence, and 
for sovereignty. She is now arming in the 
same sacred cause. It was the efforts of 
het citizens that then insured her the vic- 
tory. Why may not similar efforts again 
crown her with new triumphs ?—The sa- 
tellites of corruption tell us, that Napoleon 
has no regular army, and that he is desti- 
tute of every thing necessary to fit one 
out. Be it so. It-was not by regular 
armies that France vanquished her ene- 
mies in 1793; it was not by Swiss guards, 
nor by mercenary troops, that she carried 
terror into the ranks of her invaders. It 
was the energies of an undisciplined, an 
almost unarmed population, animated by 
the enthusiasm of liberty, indignant at the 
haughty threat of punishing the defenders 
of their country, and resolved to revenge 
the insults offered to‘the vational honour, 
tliat delivered Franée from the terrible 
state of degradation with which she was 
thet threatened. _ A departwre from first 





* which, during twenty years, were united 





principles, subsequently placed her, in | 
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some measure, at the mercy of her inva- 
ders; but although she was believed to be 
overeome, the spirit of independence was 
not subdued. It was only in appeqr- 
ance she yielded for a moment, that 
she might derive new life, new vigour, to 
resist her assailants, Of what corisequence 
is it, then, whether France has fegular ar- 
mies or not; whether her forces are train- 
ed to battle; whether they wear red coats, 
yellow coats, or green? The whole popu- 
lation are resolved, like the Americans 
in the late war, ** to defend their country, 
** or to perish in the contest.” The spirit 
which enabled these patriots to combat so 
successfully for liberty, and to triumph 
over those who threatened their indepen- 
dlence, now animates all Frenchmen. Nor 
has Napoleon neglected to take advantage 
of this noble feeling, to which he has given 
a direction similar to that which, even in 
this country, is said to have, at one period, 
baffled his designs against us, and to have 
saved us from a foreign domination. In- 
dependent of the National Guards, esti- 
mated at two millions of men, corps of 
volunteers are every where forming in 
France, who are not, as with us, to wear 
gaudy uniforms, and, in all cases, are to 
serve without pay. If this species of mili- 
tary defeace was regarded of such vast 
importance here; if to the Volunteers of 
Great Britain we are now indebted for the 
possession of our invaluable Constitution, 
of the whole of that * Social System,” 
those ancient, those sacred, those venera- 
bie institutions, in which our fathers so 
mucli delighted, and which they took so 
much pains to hand down unimpaired to 
us. If to these ardent aud patriotic. sup- 
porters of church and state we owe so 
many blessings, is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect that France will feel equal benefit 
from the exertions of her volunteers? If 
we confided our all to them : if it be true 
that our embodying this description of 
force obliged the euemy to abandon his 
intention of invading this country, why 
should not the Volunteers of France ap- 
cor equally terrible to her inyaders ?~ 

Vhy should not Napolcon have as much 
reliance upon them as our Government 
had upou our volunteers? And where 
is the prospect of the Allies being able. to 
subdue France with such an armed force 
to oppose them, when it was so confidently 
believed that a similar force’ rendered 


Great Britain, even single handed, inyul- 
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nerable to all attacks that could be made 
against her ?—[ admit that the Voluntoor, 
of France will have no dominant church, 
no overgrown nobility, to fight for, Wy 
cause every religion in-that country jg 
alike protected, and because the divisiog 
of property is more equalized than befor 
the Revolution. But they will have muck 
more powerful stimulants. They will have 
equality of rights to contend for; they 
will haye that admirable code of Jays 
which Napoleon consolidated, those be. 
nevolent institutions which he established 
those unrivalled specimens of the fine arty 
which he collected, those extensive pa. 
tional improvements which he created and 
patronized. All this, and the integrity of 
that delightful country which produces s 
many comforts for the use of man, the 
Volunteers of France will have to protect, 
to defend, and to succour in the hour of 
danger. They will also have to guard 
against the return of that systém which 
formerly rendered existence almost into. 
lerable in France, and tended only to in- 
crease the luxuries of an insolent nobility, 
and to augment the power of a contempti- 
ble race of monarchs. But above all, 
these brave defenders of their country will 
have to protect it against the encroach. 
ments of the priesthood, who, more than 
any other set of men, have desojated 
France, and subjected the sovereign a 
well as the people to the most degrading 
and abject. slavery. ‘These are objects 
worthy the attention of every people. 
Without these, life is not worth having. 
To defend them to the last extremity, 's 
what constitutes real patriotism; and when 
a nation is once convinced, as it appears ‘9 
me the French nation now is, that the wat 
threatened against her is for the purpose 
of depriving her of so many advantages, \' 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt that she 
will ultimately triumph over all her ene- 
mies.—But if this conclusion is fairly 
drawn on the supposition that France has 
no regular army, and must rely upon her 
Volunteers and her National Guards, bow 
much greater must the probability of her 
success be, when it is recollected that Ne- 
poleon has at this very moment under oo 
command, an army of veteran soldiers, 
amounting to little short of 300,000 mem 
and that they are known to be well equi? 
ped, and amply supplied with every nec’ 
sary for carrying on | 
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able to bring forward double this number ; 
supposing that so large a body of Russians, 
Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians, 
Belgians, English, Swedes, Danes, and the 
Lord knows what; supposing that so he- 
terogeneous a mass could be brought into 
the field, to co-operate cordially with each 
other; that a general could be found ca- 
pable of giving so vast an accumulation of 
discordant materials a proper direction; 
that he was in no risk of being counter- 
acted in his schemes by the jealousy of 
ether generals, of equal rank and talents, 
over whom he might be placed. Supposing 
all this likely to happen, we find that Na- 
poleon is sufficiently prepared for it.—*“ If 
“the enemies of France,” says he, ** bring 
600,000 men against her, she will meet 
“them with two millions.”—Laying out 
of view, therefore, the probability that 
Belgium, that Italy, that Swisserland, that 
Saxony, that Poland, and that Denmark, 
are friendly to Franee, and may be prepa- 
ring to assist her. Making no account of 
this, or of the military operations, already 
begun, of Murat king of Naples, France 
has, in my opinion, the means within her- 
self of maintaining her independence; arid 
directed, as these means will be, by the 
only man in the world possessing talents 
for so great an exertion, France must ul- 
timately triumph.—Yours, &c. 
May 2, 1815. ARISTIDES. 


~~ in 





Tue Emperor Nazo.ron. 


Mr. Cossert,—I was in France last 
summer nearly ten weeks, and as far as 
my observations extended, [ can bear tes- 
mony to the truth of Mr. Birkbeck’s 
statements respecting the condition of ‘her 
peasantry and the cultivation of her soil. 
lt is, therefore, with much pleasure I find 
this interesting publication is now in its 
third edition, and that you have enriched 
your Register by such copious extracts 
from it. Mr. A. Young’s account of the 
state of France under Louis the 16th, and 
Mr. B's book, ought to be read by eve 
person in Great Britain, since a want of suf- 
Lcient information on this subject, coupled 
with the ceaseless attempts ofa lying press to 
blacken the character of Napoleon, have 
the unfortupate effect of reconciling the 
people to a renewal of the war against 
that celebrated character. It is sib 
that Napoleon should not be lar with 
the present race of Freackineu, for a 


— 





thousand reasons which might be given. 
He was the upholder of those laws to which 
they looked for security and happiness 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of those 
advantages which the Revolution hadgiven 
them. ‘The majority were strangers to 
the Bourbons, and had grown up with 
Napqleon, whose brilliant explolts against 
the enemies of France reflecting its lustre 
on his Bgbjects, completely identified this 
susceptible people with their Emperor, 
whose successes and misfortunes they felt 
to be their own. But to shew why Bo- 
naparte is popular in France would be ofily 
to repeat, what you, Sir, so clearly proved 
must be the case, in your letter addressed 
to Louis the 18th. Every where, and 
among all classes, I found admirers of Na- 
poleon. At Paris, I was told by a Mer- 
chant, at whose house I visited, (an asser- 
tion which was confirmed by many of his 
gaests,) that an immense number of young 
men in that city applied for arms to defend 
it against the Allies, but that none could 
be obtained. Their number was stated at 
100,000.. In several companies, where 1 
afterwards mentioned this circumstance, 
the answers were, “ Oui, Monsieur, c’est 
“bien vrai.”’ At Fontainbleau, their exiled 
Emperor was the subject of the most un- 
qualified panegyric. “* Ah, Monsieur! c’est 
“un grand Homme. La France est bien 
“ malheureuse de Vavoir perdu,” was 
the universal answer to any questions 
concerning him. At a Table d’Hote in 
that town, I frequently met an elderly 
Captain who had made the campaign of 
Russia with Napoleon; he had narrowly 
escaped with life, and was covered with 
wounds. ‘The enthusiasm of this veteran 
soldier for his master, it is impossible to do 
justice to; but as his popularity with the 
military has been never called in question, 
it is needless to retail the words of the 
Captain.— Why should we not make peace 
with Bonaparte /—-But he is a violator of 
treaties, and no confidence can be safely 
reposed in him. This only appears 
clear to those who have never read the 
French side of the question. low docs 
it appear that he broke the peace of Amieas, 
which we concluded with him? Was it 
riot the refusal of the English te give yp 
Malta, after that Island had been conceded 
to France, which occasioned the renewal 


‘of the war ?—Aided by English monéy, 


‘were not the continental powers continu- 
ally leaguing against their conqueror, ang 
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breaking the treaties they had sworn-to 
‘preserve with France? To wage war 
against prospective ambition is proclaim- 
ing interminable hostilities. All Sove- 
reigns are more or less ambitious, and cir- 
cumstances will ever occur to bring this 
passion into actién.—Bonaparte is not of 
royal origin, and it appears that adversity 
has taught him moderation. His enemies, 
on the contrary, have profited nothing 
from theirformer reverses ; they have com- 
pletely disappointed the raised expectations 
of Europe; and viewed as the promoters 
of assassination, have forfeited all claims 
on the respect of their people. Let us, how- 
ever, by all means dictate to the French 
nation aud appoint them a ruler, butat 
ihe same time let us be prepared for a na- 
tional Bankruptcy as the reward of our 
‘interference. Yours, &c. 


W. R. HL. 





Tur Cars 1x Copncit. 

Mr. Conserr,—It happened once upon 
a time, that there lived in the French 
country, a great Rat, which soon became 
the terror of almost all the world. Where- 
upon all the Tom Cats of Europe met 
together in grand council, and resolved, 
to spend their last drop of blood in a war 
against the great Rat of France. It so 
fellout, however, that the great Rat was 
too powerful for the Allied Powers, during 
several years, till at length the great Rat 
himsel!, having been burnt out of his hole 
in the city of Moscow, was conquered in 
his turn, and condemned to beceme an 
exile in the Island of Elba. ‘The High 
Allied Cats now mewed most gloriously, 
and resolved once again to assemble, in 
order, for the lust tinie, to settle the affairs 
of Europe, and to restore liberty and 
happiness to a long-atflicted world. All 
the Mice.in Europe were to be divided 
into exact numbers, and the extent of ter- 
ritories was to be marked out by pencil 
and compasses. The like to this never 
before entered into the imagination even 
of man! So much wisdom and justice were 
never before exhibited! One would have 
thought it was an assembly of Gods! 
Each of their High Mightinesses moved 
forth in a most pathetic maaner, how much 
he had at heart whatever tended to the 
public weal! But, alas! how soon the 
Slory of this world fadeth away! Sad to 
relate, when all things weré nearly brought | 
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to a most happy conclusion, and wi. 
the great balance of Europe was abou; ;, 
be adjusted to the nicety of a hair; beho\) 
out crept the great Rat from his reek |) 
the ocean, and twirling his tail about, ; 
unluckily struck against ove of the even. 
poized scales of the great balance tha: 
hung over Europe; which scale they 
kicked the beam, and in a moment over. 
turned the beautiful “* order of things so 
** happily established for the tranquillity of 
** nations.” And now, how shall I ven. 
ture to describe the astonishment of th» 
august assembly ! It requires a master’ 
hand, and the poet’s fire. Each illustrious 
member of the grand council, with liglt- 
uing in his eyes, reared up his angry tail 
in the affrighted air, and swore by all the 
gods at once, that he would never pare his 
claws, nor ever shear his whiskers, un- 
til the best blood of the great Rat had 
copiously flowed, and he was for ever * iv- 
** capacitated from doing further mis- 
** chief.’ Ever since this’ memorable 
event, loud cries, and tremendous cat- 
calls, have been heard from. the cold te- 
gions of the North to the warm shores of 
the Mediterranean. What will be the re- 
sult, let no one presume to imagine. It 
is suflicient for my ambition that I have 
lived to be the simple Historian of these 
extraordinary facts.—Y ours, &c. 
A Mouse. 
May 2, 1815. 





Cats, Rats, AND OTHER VERMINE. 


Mr. Cossert,—As you are sometimes 
very minute in your observatious, you will 
uot (I hope) be offended with me for the 
remark L have to make ou the debate of 
Monday. An Honourable Member }s t- 
ported to have broken out into a very ** 
vere censure upon the charge for <u’ 
in the Navy estimates, deeming it “mo 
*¢ strous extravagance,”’-—Now if a mar 
eut of the Honourable House may be 
allowed to pass his opinion upon tis 
article, I for one, do not thiuk i ® 
monstrous charge by any means; vid 
much the contrary, for I know ~ 
the rats aye very plenty in, some of “ 
Dock-yards.. I: hope no. one. will be o- 


fended with me for saying so,,because it 7 
the truth’; and if two guineas’ worth c 
Cats. will be @ means.of clearing them, 
am sure the public need not.grumble a 





Bu the Honourable Secretary 
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of the Admiralty is reported to have ex- 
plained the matter very intelligibly, so as 
to shut out all further difficulty upon it: 
he informed us that the Cats were in one 
yardg the Rats in another.—Your papers, 
Sir, are so full of importance, that I am 
thankful to you for the least possible space 
to promulgate. my opinions; but I hope 
you will indulge me with one other remark. 
—lobserve you frequenthy calling the war- 
fiction prints, especially the ‘Times, to ac- 
count for their most immoderate abuse of 
the present Ruler of France as they style 
him, and I must allow that their abuse is 
most low, disgusting, and disgraceful to 
the country by which they are permitted, 
oy-perhaps prompted, to deal it out. You 
call them the miscreant hirelings of the 
press.-Now, whether they are really so 
vr not, I do not take upon me to say; but 
this fam sure of, that if they were hired 
by the Emperor himself, they could not 
iake more effectual means to unite and sup- 
port his influence over the whole people of 
France ; and the strong hold these hire- 
lings have given him, is to him worth any: 
premium he could bestow upou them.— 
if the war, which they so strenuously call 
lor, should take place, they have fortified 
him, beyond all other possible means, to 
Withstand it. From. what motives they 
do all this, IL shall not inquire, but I am 
positive as to the effect.— Yours truly, 
May 1, 1815. Privo. 





ODE TO LOUIS, 


“Tis done! but yesterday a King ;”* 
‘To-day, from power hurl’d ;— 

For He—that ‘* abject, nameless thing,”* 
His standard has unfarl'd. 

Through Gallia’s land, triumphant mov’'d, 

By Gallia’s warlike sons belov’d ; 
And to th’ astonish’d world, 

Hal this important truth made known, 

Nought but the People’s love secures a Monarchi's 
throne, | 


And seek’st thou, Louis, to regain 
By force, tliy fallen power ; 

Couldst thon, by foreign atms, maintsia 
The throne secoré, aw hour? 

Hadst thou on Freedom’s friends relied, 

The storm thoa might’st have then defied, 
In safety, seen’ it lower; 





* Vide Lord Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, 








That glory now, thou hast resign’'d, 
Deaf to thy People’s voice, to sad expericuce 
blind. 


Could not thy hapless Brother's fate 
Instruct thee, make thee wise ; 

Didst thou believe their humbled state 
Had clos’d the People’s eves; 

That they would, tamely, bear the yoke 

Their Fathers had so nobly broke, 
And Liberty despise ? 

If to such weakness thou didst trust, 

The world, thyself, must own, thy punishment fs 
just. 


Hadst thou but kept thy plighted word, 
To Frauce but Freedom given 5 

Napoleon ne'er had been preferr'd, 
His cause had never thriven : 

An Exile vow in Peace remain; 

Nor seek the dang'rous height again, 
Doon'd, by the will of Heav'n, 

Thy kingly honours to resign, 

No more to be possess’d by thy degen’rate line. 


VOX POPULL 


Buckinghamshire. 





' Perition or THE Livery or Lonpon. 


The petition of this numerous and re- 
spectahle body against the threatened war 
with France, was read at length in the 
House of Commons on the night of its re- 
jection; but I do not find that it has been 
published in any of our newspapers. f 
observe that the Courier did not even 
publish the resolutions passed at the Com- 
mon Ifall, though all the other hireling 
papers did. Is this to be held a proof of 
the superiority of our liberty of the press 
over that of France, of which the Couricr 
is constantly vaunting? Is it in suppress- 
ing the reasons against the war, and in 
publishing those for the war, that this 
boasted liberty consists? ‘The Editor of 
the Moniteur has given notice, that he 
will publish every declaration of foreign 
powers, however hostile to France, or to 
the Emperor, whenever they please to 
transmitthem. ‘This looks something like 
liberty of the press: but with our base 
and corrupted newspapers, nothing must 
be admitted into their columns that savours 
in the least of censure of public measures ; 
while a place is always readily given to 
every thing, no matter how false and con- 
temptible, that may any way detract from 





| the character of the people and govern 
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ment of France. Whenever an exception 
from this rule occurs, it is interest alone 
that causes the insertion. The suppression 
of the Petition of the Livery of London, is 
not, however, in the present case, so much 
to be regretted, because in the resolutions 
of the Common Hall we have essentially 
the substance of what it may be supposed 
to heve been. These resolutions 1 have 


given below ; witha report of the speeches, | 


which I have taken from the Morning 
Herald; not because I consider this the 
dest report that might have been given; 
but because it is the fullest of any that has 
appeared. I have Jikewise subjoincd a 
list of the minorities in the House of Com- 
mons who voted for receiving the Petition, 
and also in support of Mr. Whitbread’s 
motion for peace with Napoleon. Of all 
the critical periods during the two and 
twenty’ years’ struggle with France, none 
of them was so pregnant with consequences 
so favourable, or so prejudicial, to the 
«muse of general freedom, as the period in 
which we now live. It is of the utmost 
consequence, therefore, that those who 
have hitherto borne the weight of carrying 
on the war, and must again bear the burden 
of the new contest, should not only have 
their eyes opened to the true state of mat- 
ters, but that they should be acquaiuted 
with the names of those Members of Par- 
liament, who have endeavoured to stem 
the torrent which threatens to overwhelm 
Europe. 

The Common Flall was held on Thurs- 
day the 27th ult. The Lord Mayor, after 
the requisition had been read, addressed 
the Livery, and intimated, that as far as 
his authority would'go, he should endea- 
vour to procure each speaker silence and 
orderly attention. Mr. Waithman then 
stood forward, and said, he had never ap- 
peared before the Livery ona more impor- 
tant subject than that he had to propose 
tothem. He did not appear for the pur- 
pose of discussing any particular form of 
government, or the rights of individuals, 
but it was to recognize the great basis of 
the Constitution. Twenty years ago, he 
said, he addressed them on the same ques- 
tion, namely, on the principle of engaging 
in war without just cause of war. What- 
ever might be said in other quarters, he 
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was, that all interference with the domes. 
tic affairs of any other country ought to 
be disclaimed, because it was on that prin. 
ciple the British Constitution, proceeding 
from the glorious revolution, was establish. 
ed. Mr. Waithman then adverted to the 
treaty of Vienna, and expressed his cop. 
cern on finding the name of a British Mj. 
nister affixed to it—all interference with 
the affairs of France could not be too 
much deprecated. When this country 
thought proper to drive King James from 
the throne, and to establish the present 
family, what would Englishmen have said 
had foreign nations interfered? The pre. 
sent family was established by the revo, 
lution, and what foreigner dared interfere 
with our form of government. It was 
curious to see among the Powers signing 
the treaty, the Ministers of Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, and Sweden. Some 
of these had not only restored the Inqui- 
sition, but had sanctioned the separation of 
Norway from Denmark, Genoa from its 
ancient constitution, and Saxony from its 
legitimate monarch. Such persons were 
unfit to reform other States; they wanted 
reformation at home. Mr. Waithman re- 
minded the Livery that they had petition- 
ed against the Property Tax and the Cora 
Bill; and though their prayers had not 
been heard, it was most essential they 
should petition Parliament against the war. 
He condemned the conduct of .the Allies 
in putting Bonaparte out of the pale of 
the law. They had no right, he said, te 
proscribe any individua]; such a power 
belonged only to the Supreme Being. 
[Here a most violent clamour ensued; @ 
great number of persons hissed and in- 
terrupted Mr. Waithman, ecxclaiming— 
Off, off! No friends of pty 232 ! &e.] 
The Lord Mayor then came orward, and 
silence being obtained, said the Livery 
would recollect that he was sworn to pre- 
serve the peace and public tranquillity, 
and he was determined to'maintain it. As 
the meeting had been called for a quiet 
discussion of the subject, they — would 
doubtless give the Speakers on both sides 
the question an equat chance of being 
heard. If they did not observe order he 
should be under the necessity of putti 
an end to the.Common Hall. Mr. Maith- 


could venture to say, the citizens of Lon- | man then resumed his arguments | 


don did not see the cause of war. The 


the war, and having condemned the re 





principle he should cudeavour to inculcate | 


newal of the Property Tax, and all. the 
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sararrangements, concluded amidst loud 


oproar and imterruption, by moving the 
following resolutions, which embodied 


‘ 


pearly the whole of his speech. 


Resolved, —That this Common Hall, having re- 
cently witnessed the marked disregaril shewn to 
the Petitions from this city, and those of the na- 
tion at large, are the more strongly confirmed in 
tue conviction of the corrupt state of the repre- 
sevtation, and the total want of sympathy in opi- 
nion aud fecling between the House of Commons 
and the people. 

That these considerations would, under circum- 
stances of Jess importance, have deterred us from 


the exercise of a right which appears to have been 


rendered nugatory; but hopeless as we fear it is 
again to address that Hon. Honse, yet, at a crisis 
so momentous—when a determination appears to 
have been so strongly mavifested by the Ministers 
of the Crown again to plunge this devoted coun- 
try into the horrors of war—we feel it to be an 
imperious duty to our country, ourselves, and 
posterity, to use every constitutional means to- 


wards averting from the nation the overwhelming 


calamities with which it is menaced, 
That the Livery of London have seen, with 


| feelings of abhorrence, the Declarations and Trea- 


ties of the Allied Powers, and to which are af- 
fixed the names of British Ministers, wherein are 
avowed aud promulgated the monstrous and un- 
leard-of principles, that the breach of a Con- 
vention by a Sovereiga “ destroys the only legal 


“title on whieh his existence depended—places 


“him without the pale of civit and social relations 
“ renders him liable to public vengeance” —ard 
fiat, consequently, “ there can be neither peace 
* nor truce with him ;"—principles reyolting to the 


feelings of civilized society—repngnant to the 


nights, liberties, and security of all States—and 
cvinciog a combination, or rather a conspiracy, 
which, if once sanctioned, woukd lead to conse- 
guences the most dreadful and alarming, and for 
which there is no parallel in the history of the 
world, 

That, recollecting the noble struggles which 


| Car ancéstors have made for re-establishing and 
| Preserviog their liberties—recollecting the fre- 


quent reformations they have made in the Go- 
verument—that they have always maintained and 
fxercised this right—-and that the august family 


“row apon the thfone, derived the tight to the 
Crowa, not by hereditary claims, but upan the le- 
_Fitimate foundation of all authority, the choice of 


‘ve people—and indignantly disclaiming, as our 
“\ccotors have dove, all right in Foreign Powers 
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to interfere in onr internal concerns, we cannot 
but consider auy attempt to dictate to France, or 
to any other country, the form or mode of its Go- 
vernment-—the person who shall or shall not be 
at the head of snch Government, or in any way 
to interfere in its internal paliey and regulations, 
as highly impolitic, and manifestly unjust, and 
deprecate all attempts to involve this country ia 
a war for such an object—a war against those 
principles, which this nation has ever maintained 
and acted upon, 

‘Torn by the miseries and calamities of the late 
devastating war; still tasting the bitter fruits of 
that protracted conflict; and no means having 
been adopted to lessen our national burthens, by 
those necessary retrencliments in the national ex- 
penditure so earnestly and so repeatedly called 
for hy the people; bat, on the contrary, an Act 
has been passed, restricting the importation of 
corn, by which a tax is virtually imposed of seve- 
ral millions per annum upon food, and entailing 
upon us in times of peace one of the greatest evils 
produced by the war. Before, therefore, we are 
plunged into another war, and in support of such 
principles, we might ask what has been gained by 
the immense sacrifices we have already made? 
and, contemplating the disastrous consequences 
of a failure in this new contest, the people have a 
right to demand what advantages are proposed 
even in the event of its success, or at least to be 
satisfied that hostilities are unavoidable, and that 
every meaus of fair and honourable negociatiou 
have been exerted, and had proved ineffectual, 

That to enter into such a coutest in the present 
state of the country, with all our national fands 
mortgaged to their utmost bearing, and that with- 
out an effort at negociation: or to refuse to con- 
clude a treaty with any power, under the pre- 
sumption that such treaty may, at some remote 
period, .be broken, appears to us an act of intas 
nity—putting to hazard not only the property and 
} happiness of families, bat the very existence of 
the British Empire, and tending to exclude for 
ever from the world the blessings of peace. 

- Were the impolicy of a new war upon such 
principles, aud under such circumstances, at alt 
doubtfal, or were Government at all to be bene-' 
fited by the result of experience, we need but re- 
eal to recollection the memorable Manifesto of 
the Dake of Brunswick at the commencement of 
-the late contest—a Manifesto which had the effect 
of arousing and uniting all the energies of the’ 
French natiow, and gave that victorious impulse 
to her arms which endangered the liberties of 
Europe; we need but call to recollection, that 
during the progress of thet war, notwithstanding 
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the immense sacrifices of British b! od, and wan- | 
ton waste of British treasure, lavished in subsi- 
dizing Allies to fight in their own canse, we have 
not unfreqnently seen those powers, who entered 


into the contest in alliance with this country, | 


abandon thatalliance, and joined in leagne with 
France, endeavouring to exclude us from the 
Continent of Europe. 

That, after all onr sacrifices, and all our exer- 
tions, in the common canse, we failed to procnre 
from one Sovereign that tribute to Humanity— 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; and beheld an- 
otier Monarch commence his career by re-esta- 
blishing the Inqnisition, persecuting the best pa- 
triots of the country, and even prohibiting the 
introduction of British manufactures into his do- 
minions. 

That the Livery of London have ever been, 

and now are, ready to support the honour, the 
character, and the interests of the British Empire, 
and to resist every act of aggression; but, seeing 
all the consequences of the late war, looking at 
the depressed state of the country, the burthens 
and privations of the people, the financial diffi- 
culties, the uncertainty and hazards of war, seeing 
likewise that France has disclaimed all intention: 
of interfering in the concerns of other nations, 
that she has declared her determination to adhere 
to the Treaty of Paris, that she las made pacific 
overtures to the different Allied Powers, .has 
already abolished the Slave Trade, and given other 
indications of returning to principles of eqnity and 
moderation; and holding, as we do, all wars to 
he unjnst, unless the injury snstained is clearly 
defined, and redress by negociation cannot be ob- 
tained; and more particularly holding in abhor- 
rence all attempts to dictate to, or interfere with, 
other nations in their internal concerns, we can- 
not bnt protest against the renewal of hostilities, 
as neither fonuded in justice nor necessity. 

That it is with feelings of indignation we per- 
ceive his Majesty's Ministers have proposed the 
renewal of that most galling, oppressive, and 
hateful Inquisition, the Tax upon Income, an In- 
qnisition which bad, in consequence of the uni- 
versal execration it excited, been recently and 
reluctantly abandoned, aud which we had hoped 
could never have been again rencwed, at least 
during the existence of that generation who re- 
membered its oppressions, 

That a Petition be presented to the Hense of 
Commons, praying them to interpose their ai- 
thority to stop a weak, rash, and infatnated Ad- 
ministration in their mad and frightful career, 
and to adopt snch measures as may best pre- 
serve the peace avd promote the prosperity of 
the pation. 
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Resolved—-That the said Petition be fyiry 


transcribed, and signed, by the Right Hon. tic 


Lord Mayor, two Aldermen, and twelve Livery. 
men, and presented to the Honourable Honse of 
Commons, by the Representatives of this Cit 
Parliament. 

Resolved Unanimensly—That the thanks of 
this Mecting be given to the Right Hon, the Lord 
Mayor, for his readiness in calling this Common 
Hai, and for his strict impartiality in presiding 
over the debates of this day. 

Reselved—That the thanks of this Common 
Hall be given to Mr. Robert Waithman and Mr. 
Samuel Favel, for their zeal and ability shewn 
upon all occasions conducive to the public wel 
fare, and so conspicuonsly manifested this day. 


Mr. Favel condemned the Declaration 
of the Allies, the Property Tax, the Corn 
Bill, and the policy on which the war 
was to be renewed.—Mr. Perring pro- 
fessed himself unable to comprehend the 
nature of resolutions which seemed to him 
to wander far from the object in view ; the 
language, however, of the requisition was 
intelligible, and to that he would confine 
himself. If he understood the question, 
it was to decide whether the country 
should or not, under the present circom- 
stances, enter on a war against the Go- 
vernment of France. He was not pre- 
pared to afford any sanction to such a 
war. Although he cordially agreed with 
a Right Hon. Gentleman, whom he consi- 
dered not only the most eloquent, but one 
of the soundest statesmen (Mr. Plunkett.) 
that we should be justified in such a war 
so far as the right went; it by no mean 
followed that it would be expedient to 
exercise such a right. “He entertained 
creat doubts of such expediency. Ile 
distrusted the elements of which the pro- 
posed alliance was composed :—let it n° 
be imagined, ‘that although it consisted of 
the same nations, that only twelve months 
since drove France within nearly her 2" 
cient limits, it was therefore formed of the 
same materials; he feared: that the Con- 
gress at Vienna had effected a lamentable 
change in ‘its composition (applause ). 
The league against France had been 1" 
- sistible, because the people felt the caus? 
their own, and every. heart beat ia une" 
with the Government. Would the 
of this.country feel that they had 2°" 
such an. interest im the contest, a5  '"" 
duce them to submit with. ehearfulnes s 
the sacrifices it would require? That a 
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rulers and laws by which they were to be 
governed, Louis XVIII. was as much 
| the legitimate heir to the Crown of Eng- 
land as France, being in some degree re- 
lated to the Stuarts. He contended, amidst’ 
loud groans, hissing, and interruption, 
| which continued some time, that war was 
unjust and impolitic.— Mr. Thompson, an- 
other vehement orator, supported the Re. 
solutions, and eulogized. his friend Mr.. 





Waithman.—Mr. S$. Dixon opposed the 
sentiments averse fo war. The advocates 
ef Bonaparte were so deluded by their 
idol, that they lost all recollection that he 





was a man who had never kept one engage- 
ment in his life. Le was a man who had 
— every oath, every declaration he 
'had made. - Would any man among them 
|make a contract with a person who had 


expressed a hope that the Livery of Lon- 
don would not disgrace tliemselves by 
agreeing to the resolutions, which would 
prove a precious morsel for Bonaparte 
and his friends. Ie protested against the 
resolutions. A most violent clamour 
again rendered the appearance of the Chief 
Magistrate necessary. .The Lord Mayor 
having again restored order, Mr. Dixon 
concluded by recommending the Livery 
to oppose a proceeding established | on 
theory and abstract reasoning. Mr. 
Flo-ver (a printer) entered a long train of 
objections to the conduct of the Allied 
Sovereigns. The Emperor of Austria 
had been as much the enemy of his coun- 
try as Bonaparte, and by breaking his 
treaties, had shewn himself actuated by 
the same policy as his son-in-law. ‘ Hav- 
ing contended that the French had the 
right of making their own rules and rulers, 
he gave his support to the resolutions. 


[379 "a 
fairty resources Were ample to maintain any con- 
‘ .stin which our honour and real interests 
a. the sore felt to be at stake, he was well con- 
=, ‘inced (loud cheering.) ; but it was neces- 
" ary that there should be an unanimity on 
City in the point, which did not appear to exist 
on the present subject. Mr. Perring con- 
pate sidered that there was but one safe course 
e Lord to pursue—which was to be prepared :— 
nmmon for whatever other Gentlemen might 
esiding think, he suspected Bonaparte, notwith- 
standing all his professions of moderation, 
pmamon and he should as soon expect the Ethio- 
nd Mr. pian to change his skin or the leopard his 
shewn wots, as that Bonaparte would prove 
ic wel- diferent from what the last twenty years 
day. hed shewn him to be. He gave his assent 
ration to the proposed Resolutions so far as they 
Con vent to prevent the country being preci- 
Ee pitated into a war, of the policy of which’| broken his faith as Bonaparte had? He 
r pro. he confessed himself doubtfal.-- Mr. Hunt, 
id the of Bristol, gave his decided support to the 
is hive Resolutions, and contended with uncom- 
rs the non assurance, that there was no pretence 
We ‘forwar. French messengers had proved 
habae that the intentions ef France were peace- 
sstion, pible: they were ready to abide by the 
dite peace of Paris; although it was forced 
ircum- on them, they were willing to continue 
ns at peace on those terms. It was_ his 
b pre. opinion, if the war was renewed, that it 
ath’? would bea war of unjust aggression. It 
1 with Was & war to set the Bourbons on the 
consi- throne. Some years ago a crusade was 
ut one undertaken by the Powers of Europe 
‘Kett,) against the rights of man, and if the peo- 
awa ple went. to war now it would be forthe 
siesiet ‘ime object. He denied that Louis the 
‘int to lighteenth was the Jegitimate King of 
fained tranee. Tle was descended from Hugh | i 
Te Capet, whe forfeited the throne; the peo- 
e pro. pl having decreed that the Bourbons 
+ not Should cease to reign, none of that House 


ted of could be called legitimate heirs to the 
ponths ‘own. The people had not only the 
oy atte right of dethroning kings, but of taking off 
of the ‘cir heads, if they despised the laws. The 
» Con one of England, not only took off the 
ntable % of Charles the First, but drove the 
aus¢ ): ‘tuarts from the throne. ‘The Sovereigns 
of England had since held their goveru- 






































y irre 

, cause ent by law. "They were legitimate sove- 

anion , \S"S> but if they. were tor disobey: the 
‘ws of the people they govern, and were 

: now “cprived by the nation of their rights, they 


Would cease to be legitimate. The people 









“ad the sole and absoluté right of electing | 


Mr. Waithman made a reply. The reso- 
lutions were then read and agreed to by 
alarge majority of hands. It was next 
agreed, that the resolutions should be em- 
bodied in a Petition to be presented to the 
House of Commons by the City Members. 
Mr. Waithman then moved the Thanks 
of the Meeting to the Lord Mayor, for 
his readiness in granting the Meeting, &c. ; 
and the same being unanimously carried, 
the Lord Mayor returned thanks. Mr. 
Hunt then moved the Thanks of the Meet- 
ing to Mr. Waithman, for the able man- 
ner in which he had conducted the busi- 
ness of the day. Mr. Thompson seconded 
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= motion, which was carried ; 

ch in return from Mr. "Waithman, 
the Common [Hall was dissolved. The 
proceedings on this occasion (concludes 
the reporter) were of the most*¢lamorous 
description, and Guilthall was not unlike 


a bear-garden. 


+ —eemeggape- — 


LIST OF THE MINORITY IN THE HOUSE 


OF COMMONS, 


“ 


e 


FOR RECEIVING THE CITY PETITION, 





Aberetainbie, Hon. J. Kemp, — 


Burdett, Sir F. 
Byng, G. 

Baring, H. 
Berkel, H. 
Bennett, Hon, 1. 

ring, Sir T. 

Barham, J. F. 
Broadhurst, J. 
Brand, Hon. T, 
Calvert, C. 
Cavendish, Ld. G. 
Cavendish Charies, 
Caleraft, Ja. 
Dreke, W. S. 
Fitzroy, Ld. Jn. 
Pergason, Sir R. 
Lefevre, Shaw 
Finlay, K. 
Forbes, Ch, 
Grant, P. 
Gordon, Wm. 
Guise, Sir William 
Gascoigne, Gen. 
Gaskell, B. 
Horaby, Edward 
Horner, F. 
Hammersies, H. 
Hamilten, Ld, A. 
Jervoise, G. P. 


TELLERs—=Alderman Atkins and Sir William | 
Curtis, 


Hh 


King, Sir J. D. 
Littleton, Hon. H. 
Lubbock, Ja. 
Martin, J. 
Milton, Ld. 
Montgomery, Sir H. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Neville, Hon, — 
Nugent, Ud. 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Preston, R. 
Ponsonby, Riglit 
Hon. G. 
Proby, Lid. 
Phillipe, G. 
Protheroe, F a 
Rowley, Sir Wm. 
Ridley, Sir M, W. 
Robinson, A. 
Smith, W. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Smith, R. 
Sendamore, R. 


Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 


Tavistock, Marquis 
Whitbread, S. 
Wortley, Sh. 


Wellesley, H. 
Witkkins, W. 


and, after 


; 





| LIST OF THE MINORITY 
ON MR. WIITBREAD’S MOTION FOR PEAcy. 
Abercrombie, Mn. J. Langton, W. G. 


Althorpe, Lord Maddox, W. A, 
Atherley, Arthur Martin, J. 
Aubrey, Sir John Martin, H. 
Astell, William Monck, Sir C. 
Barnard, Viscount Moore, Pete? 
Bewick, C. Mackintosh, Sir J. 
Birch, Joseph Montgomery, Sir Il. 
Brand, Hon. Thos, Newport, Sir J. 
Byng, George Osborne, Lord F. 
Buller, James Picrse, H. 
Burdett, Sir F. Phillips, G. 
Calvert, Charles Piggott, Sir A, 


Cavendish, Ld, G, Prittie, Hon, F. A. 
Cavendish, Henry Pinmer, W. 


Chaloner, R. Pym, Francis 

Coke, Thomas Paullet, Honourable H. 
Camphell, Hon, J. Vane 

Carew, R.S. Ranisden, 8. C. 

Dundas, Charles Ramilly, Sir 8. 
Dundas, Kon, L. Rowley, Sir Wm. 

Duncannon, Vist. Seudamore, R. P. 
Ferguson, Sir R. Smyth, J. H. 

Foley, Hon. A. Smith, W. 

Foley, Col, T. Smith, J. 

Gordon, R. Seabright, Sir J. 
Grant, J. P. Tavistock, Marquis 
Guise, Sir William Taylor, M. Angelo 
Horner, F. Tierney, Rt, Hon, 6. 
Halsey, J. Wellesley, R. 
Hornby, Edward Western, C. C. 
Howorth, H. Wharton, John 
Latouehe, R. Whitbread, S. 
Littleton, Hon, W. Wilkins, Walter 
Leach, J. Winnington, Sir E, 
Lenion, Sir W. Webster, Sir G. 
Triters.—Hon. H. Bennett aud Sir M, Ridley. 

PAIRED OF” 

Frankland, T. Stanley, Lord 


Lefevre, C. Shaw Swann, Henry 





Neville, Hons R. 
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